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PREFACE 


THE Lord’s Prayer is a simple example 
of the profoundest expression of thought to 
be found in literature. It has been used 
more frequently, perhaps, and by a greater 
number and variety of men and under a 
greater variety of circumstances than any 
other quotation, and is never criticised either 
for its form or substance. It is a familiar 
story that the great English actor Garrick 
said that once when preparing to read the 
prayer in public by request, he was more 
deeply moved by the contemplation of the 
thought than he had ever been moved before 
in any public effort. If the story is true it is 
but one illustration of the wealth of deepest 
wisdom it contains, and of the riches it has 
in store for the experience of those who seek 
with simple minds to sound its depths. It is 
the purpose of this booklet to aid in deepen- 
ing devotion in the use of the prayer and to 
quicken the consciousness of the really great 
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wants of men by calling attention to a few 
of the suggestions that lie near the surface 
and yet may escape the notice of a casual 
reader. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE LORD’S 
PRAYER 


Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in 
earth, as it is in heaven. 

Giye us this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive (have forgiven) our debtors. 

And lead us not into ape but deliver_us 
from (the) evil. * at 

(For thine is the kingdom, nee the power, and the 
glory, forever. Amen.) 


I 


Our Father. ‘Address. Who are included 
in the word “Our”? There is One in heaven 
who answers to the name of Father. He 
once looked down from heaven and saw one 
come out of Jordan’s waters, upon whom 
the Spirit descended, and he said, “This is 
my beloved Son.” He proclaimed the rela- 
tionship for a testimony to men. Again he 
looked down from heaven and saw this Son 
praying upon a mountain top—a cloud over- 
shadowed him, his countenance shone as the 
sun, and his raiment became white as snow; 
and with the same voice he spoke from the 
cloud, saying again, “This is my beloved 
Son.” In glory he proclaimed the relation- 
ship. Once this Son was heard praying, 
“Father, glorify thy name”; and the same 
voice answered from heaven, “I both have 
glorified it, and will glorify it again.” He 
sealed his acknowledgment of the Son’s right 
to call him Father with a pledge of an 
answer to the prayer. 

This Son the Father always hears. But 
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he was the only-begotten Son, and we have 
the testimony of his disciples that they saw 
him ascend up into heaven, in fulfilment of 
the prayer, “Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own self with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.” Also the 
martyr Stephen saw him standing on the 
right hand of God. 

But when the words “Our Father’ now go 
up from earth to heaven, and the Father 
looks down to see whence they come, what 
does he behold? A petitioner who belongs to 
a race so vile that the waters of the flood 
washed the earth of but part of its pollution, 
though it spared but eight persons from all 
of its unnumbered inhabitants; a race of 
which Sodom and Gomorrah were not the 
most hopeless representatives; a race whose 
own partial historians record little but deeds 
of oppression, rebellion, war, and murder; 
a race where hatred, avarice, passion, and 
selfishness of every form universally abound. 

The plant created in the beginning, hav- 
ing its seed in itself, bore fruit after its kind, 
and the likeness has been perpetuated till the 
present day. The beasts of the field also 
produce after their kind. The son should 
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be like the father. And so it is. The only- 
begotten Son sits at the right hand of his 
Father, the express image of his person. 
But as the Father in heaven looks into the 
heart of the petitioner on earth he sees only 
the marks of a lineage which reveals his re- 
lationship with sin and shame. He sees him 
inheriting, enjoying, and craving the fruits 
that have come down to him from oppression, 
theft, and slaughter. He sees him connected 
by ties of business and affection and com- 
mon tastes and purposes with the crowd of 
selfish, passionate, and unjust beings by 
whom he is surrounded. 

_ The petitioner might fitly include all his 
associates in evil under the word, “our,” but 
what offensive presumption for him to look 
toward heaven with only such companions 
in mind, and say, “Our Father.” Surely the 
Father in heaven will not listen to such an 
address. The word “Our” must represent 
some other than such as the Father sees pol- 
luted with sin and bowed with shame. 

But the only-begotten Son who teaches us 
to use these words has promised to clothe us 
with his righteousness, and he says to us, 
“Ask the Father in my name.” And if we 
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include him in this use of “Our” the aspect 
of our relation to the Father is all changed. 
Then we may come boldly to a throne of 
grace. If we forget Him who is our only 
authority in prayer, we shall have no stand- 
ing at the court of heaven; but with his . 
name, exercising the privilege he has given 
of making ourselves one with him in the 
petition, making the “Our” always include 
him, we are raised to the high vantage 
ground of a real sonship. With what assur- 
ance our Elder Brother said to the Father, 
“T know that thou hearest me always.” With 
the same he says to us, ““Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will I do.” “I have 
chosen you that whatsoever ye shall ask of 
the Father in my name, he may give it you.” 

He not only gives us the right to use his 
name, but because of the value he sets upon 
the privilege he urges us thus to pray. He 
appeals to our knowledge of what an earthly 
parent will do for his children to stimulate 
our confidence and incite us to eager and 
persevering prayer. ‘Again and again he 
says, “Ask, and ye shall receive.” “Enter 
into thy closet,” he says, “and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which 
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is in secret; and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly.” 

But even in secret we will not dare to pray 

\ in our own name. We can never leave him 

out of our petitions. He could look up to 
{heaven and say “My Father,” but we can 
only say “Our Father.” 

What a depth of wisdom and goodness 
did the Great Teacher put into the first word 
of our prayer, and how near it brings us to 
the heart of infinite love and mercy, even 
before we reach the second word, “Father”’! 
With this word alone upon our lips, and its 
fullness breaking in upon our understand- 
ing, how our hearts burn within us as did 
the hearts of the disciples on their way to 
Emmaus as the Lord talked with them by 
the way and opened to them the Scriptures. 
‘About to enter the awful presence of Eter- 
nal Righteousness, we linger on that first 
word and implore the continued presence of 
the Mediator. 

Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide, 
The darkness deepens—Lord, with me abide! 


When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me! 


Coming thus, we come to the Father with 
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a definite and clear conception of what the 
second word in our prayer means. We feel 
there are substantial grounds on which to 
name our filial relationship to Him whom we 
address. It is nota claim growing out of an 
indefinite notion of the universal fatherhood 
of God, and a feeling that we must in some 
remote way be his offspring; nor is our claim 
based upon his essentially benevolent charac- 
ter; nor do we assume anything because of 
some ideals of good which we sometimes 
have within us, ideals which are a mock 
show of likeness to our Creator, because im- 
potent for the control of life or conduct. We 
claim for ourselves the anointed name of Him 
whose sonship was repeatedly proclaimed in 
the presence of many witnesses; and, if we 
cannot divest ourselves of all thoughts of 
our unworthiness, we try to conceive how the 
Father would look upon the Son dissociated 
from us, and we transfer this regard to our- 
selves; we clothe ourselves with his right- 
eousnes, and exclaim, ‘Behold, what manner 
of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the sons of God.” 
The despair which drives us from an unsatis- 
fying world, the shame which forbids us to 
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look for anything higher than a servant’s 
fare, give place to confidence and trust, and 
we see the Father even a great way off, as it 
were, running to welcome us. 

We may not be able to put away all con- 
sciousness of self, and when we begin to 
realize into what a presence we have come 
we may tremble and exclaim with the patri- 
arch, “How dreadful is this place! this is 
none other but the house of God.” Yet the 
other thought, the thought of Emmanuel, 
God with us, to stand for us in our suit with 
God the Father, reassures us. And as the 
world recedes heavenly joys come into view, 
and we realize more and more that a heaven- 
ly Father’s presence makes heaven a home, 
that field or city may be a house of God and 
a home for all his children; and we look for- 
ward with peaceful trust to our eternal home 
promised through our Lord. 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er,— 
I am nearer home to-day 
Than I ever have been before. 


Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be; 

Nearer the great white throne; 
Nearer the crystal sea. 
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But if we can say “Our Father,” only as 
we make the only-begotten Son one with us 
in our prayer, what bounds does it set to 
our petitions? The Father can certainly 
look upon nothing else as truly praying, yet 
this limitation forbids us to ask for anything . 
that does not please him. It is easy for us to 
add at the end of our petition, “for the Re- 
deemer’s sake,” without meaning much by. 
it. It is a better test, for it is a test of sin- 
cerity, at the beginning of our prayer, to 
use the word “Our” aright. Do we have 
our great Advocate in our thought when we 
say this word? If we begin with this 
thought we shall have made a right begin- 
ning, and if we continue as he has directed 
we may be sure our prayer will be answered. 
It is only when we pray amiss, pray for 
things to consume upon our own pleasure, or 
proclaim our own schemes without reference 
to Christ, that we receive not. We are so apt 
to err in judgment that often we take that 
for the will of Christ which is only our own 
will. With due regard to this erring judg- 
ment specific prayers will always be offered 
with self-distrust and humble submission 
to what may be our Father’s will. To aid 
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us our Lord has promised the Holy Spirit, 
who knows the mind of God, and if we gain 
his favor and follow his direction we shall 
make no mistakes. No prayer thus inspired 
by the Spirit, thus in accordance with the 
will of the Son, thus offered to the Father, 
can ever be denied. The promises of Christ 
were to those who pray thus, and those who 
pray thus need have no fear of change in a 
jot or tittle of the strongest promise made. 
Which art in heaven. Characterization, 
not restrictive. It is not needed to distin- 
guish from earthly parents. The address 
is uttered in a manner and under circum- 
stances that make it clear without this that 
the call is not to an earthly father. We do 
not need to modify the word “Father” to 
make it clear who is meant. The heart and 
‘thoughts are lifted up to heaven, the “Our” 
includes One who owns no other Father, and 
he who looks into our hearts sees such a 
consciousness of want that there can be no 
doubt as to the person addressed. If any 
‘think otherwise as they repeat the words 
they fail to grasp the spirit of the prayer. 
It is an outburst of feeling expressing the 
fact that we recognize in the Father a char- 
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acter befitting the holy Head of the heavenly 
kingdom. We see the Father, not only in 
his relation to us, but as chiefly the Being 
whose existence makes his dwelling place to 
be heaven. The revelation of the Father to 
us as possessed of such a character we ex- 
press in this phrase as an unfolding of the 
appellation we have used, not as a restriction 
of its application. It may be supposed that 
the relative, ‘‘which,” was used here by our 
translators in its earliest sense, who-like, to 
show such a use of the clause. It is Father 
who art such a one, hast such a character, 
as befits a dwelling place in heaven. 

And it is needful for us to characterize 
the Being whom we address by something 
more than the word “Father,” even though 
there is no mistaking the person whom we 
mean. For the word has been so lowered 
in its associations by us that it needs lifting 
to a more sacred sense. It needs to be raised 
distinctly above its earthly use. In Pope’s 
universal prayer this address is made with 


a very different characterization. He says: 
Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 
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The feeling that goes out with the expres- 
sion “Father which art in heaven,” is how 
different from that expressed in this address 
of this poetic prayer! At this sacred hour 
when the soul stands naked before its Crea- 
tor we want no taint of such a conception 
of God as the savage calls to his feast of 
human sacrifices. We want no shadow to 
cross our vision of such characters as the 
Greeks worshiped at their bacchanalian 
feasts. It is well to call attention to our 
conception of the infinitely exalted character 
_of the person we address. It will help to 
save this conception from the degrading in- 
fluence of association with such degenerate 
and vicious worship. 

Shall we think of heaven as a place? Per- 
haps we should, perhaps not. This is not of 
essential importance. If we think of it as 
a place it is as such indefinite. Its character 
is of greater importance, and that character 
is that it is spiritual. We have learned that 
God is a Spirit, and that not in Sychar nor 
at Jerusalem do men worship him, but true 
worshipers worship him in spirit and in 
truth. These things are characteristic of 
heaven, and what relations they. may have 
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to space we know not, nor need we care. We 
properly think of spiritual beings in heaven, 
and we think of them as true to every end 
for which they were created. In the midst of 
thinking, feeling, active beings, perfectly re- 
sponsive to his will, and eagerly fulfilling his 
every purpose, reflecting his honor and prais- 
ing his goodness, singing “Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord God Almighty,” is he whom we 
address as Father. We must share in 
thoughts exalted far above worldly thoughts 
to address him as thus in heaven. But 
heaven thought of thus is not afar off, it 
comes down to us in proportion as our 
thoughts, feelings, and will are directed to 
the same spiritual ends. 

Perhaps in our closet, with closed door, 
we are praying to our Father in secret. We 
have not humbly sought to avoid human ob- 
servation, but we have timidly sought to 
whisper our prayer to our Father alone, 

Where none but God can hear, 
away even from witnessing angels. But so 
much of heaven is brought into that closet 
that the angels must be there, too, and we 
all but hear a voice bidding them draw near 
and minister to us who shall be heirs of sal- 
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vation, and we are strengthened for the 
struggle against sin and temptation. This 
is an open reward, and there is joy in the 
presence of the angels who know that we 
have had audience with the Father, have 
sought the forgiveness of our sins, and have 
dedicated ourselves to the service of extend- 
ing a knowledge of the kingdom of heaven 
on earth. 

Of how much greater value would it be 
to us if we were always conscious that our 
prayers, our struggles, and our promises 
were in the presence of heavenly inhabitants, 
than the thought of securing earthly ap- 
proval. As we think of the approval of 
heavenly beings, of those who see truth in 
its clearest light, who are loyal to God and 
to the best interests of all created beings, 
how does our courage grow and our strength 
increase! How do we learn to bear up 
against the opposition of this world, and 
manfully strive to advance the heavenly 
standard in the face of sin! 

On earth there is opposition to God’s will, 
disobedience to his commands, and every 
proof that men are given over to the service 
of their own purposes regardless of the 
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claims of right, both human and divine. We 
see not yet all things subject to the divine 
will. Indeed, it seems almost doubtful some- 
times which way the battle will turn. If we 
thought only of our Father as engaged on 
earth contending against the powers of sin, 
we might feel a measure of uncertainty and 
doubt about our prayer. We might think of 
limitations similar to our own, that there 
was no time or no resources to meet all the 
needs of men. But when we think of him 
as in heaven, whence he would have sent 
more than twelve legions of angels against 
the little band of Roman soldiers at the re- 
quest of the Redeemer, we feel assured that 
in the name of that Redeemer we may ask 
what we will and there will be no delay of 
the promised answer for lack of willing 
spirits to execute our Father’s commands. 


II 


Hallowed be thy name. A salutation, the 
first of three propitiatory offerings. One 
who seeks a favor should not make all his 
thoughts center in himself. He should suit- 
ably recognize the claims, the rights, the 
worth of others, and especially of him of 
whom he asks the favor. Jacob did not ven- 
ture to meet his estranged brother and seek 
reconciliation till he had sent a present over 
the brook Jabbok before him, with wise and 
fitting words to propitiate Esau’s favorable 
regard. From famine-stricken Canaan he 
selected the best fruits of the land and sent 
a present to Egypt’s ruler, that he might be 
the more easily persuaded to send back the 
- youngest son without harm. The wise men 
from the East brought gifts to the infant 
King at Jerusalem. When a gift is impossi- 
ble or inappropriate, other methods of show- 
ing one’s good will are sought out. Ifa 
beggar should enter the house of a rich man 
and ask for bread without a word of common 


politeness which might vouch, however poor- 
21 
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ly, for his own humanity, he would be called 
rude even for a beggar, and perhaps treated 
according to his conduct. “May the king 
live forever!” was once a common salutation 
when a petitioner came into the presence of 
his ruler. Thus Bathsheba addressed David, 
thus Daniel addressed Darius, and thus Ne- 
hemiah addressed Artaxerxes. Under the 
Roman government it was a common prac- 
tice of advocates to begin pleading for their 
clients with words of praise for the judges. 
Tertullus begins his accusation against Paul 
thus: “Seeing that by thee we enjoy great 
quietness, and that very worthy deeds are 
done unto this nation by thy providence, we 
accept it always, and in all places, most noble 
Felix, with all thankfulness. Notwithstand- 
ing, that I be not further tedious unto thee, 
I pray thee that thou wouldest hear us of 
thy clemency a few words.” Paul says to 
Agrippa, “T think myself happy, King Agrip- 
pa, because I shall answer for myself this 
day before thee touching all the things 
whereof I am accused of the Jews: especially 
because I know thee to be expert in all cus- 
toms and questions which are among the 
Jews: wherefore I beseech thee to hear me 
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patienily.” This custom may grow into flat- 
tery, but without this there is propriety in 
the effort of one who asks a favor to seek 
some common ground of sympathy between 
himself and the person he approaches in view 
of which his petition may be the more gra- 
ciously received. 

With what offering shall we come before 
the Almighty, or with what form of speech 
shall we begin our petition to our heavenly 
Father as an asstirance that there are com- 
mon interests on the ground of which he may 
take an interest in us? It is true we appear 
in the name of the Son, and plead his right- 
eousness, but there must be some evidence 
that we have adopted him as our Advocate 
and are willing to follow his ways, or it will 
not serve to take his name on our lips. Our 
salutation must not be insincere, like Bath- 
sheba’s “May king David live forever,” ut- 
tered when her sole purpose in coming was 
to secttre the succession to her son Solomon. 
God sees through all such insincerity. It 
‘must not be praise merely to cover up a 
petition that cannot stand upon its own 
merits. Such was Tertullus’s appeal to 
Felix. God cannot be flattered by our adula- 
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tion, and we cannot gain his favor for a bad 
case by any rehearsal of his infinite glories. 
Insincerity and vain flattery will only prej- 
udice our cause. How shall we frame our 
speech to gain gracious consideration for the 
petition which we bring? 

Behold the infinite skill with which our 
Advocate has framed a salutation for us! 
“Hallowed be thy name.” This is the first 
offering of the heart, and a more fitting or 
more acceptable gift could not be found than 
the sincere expression of this desire. It is 
fitting for us and it is fitting that it should 
be first, because the purpose of the Saviour 
was to save us from unholiness, and the first 
consciousness of spiritual union with him 
and of his life stirring in us must be a desire 
for holiness. It is acceptable to God, for 
holiness is peculiarly fundamental among the 
divine attributes. By making this the be- 
ginning of our salutation we make it mani- 
fest that we have gained the right point of 
view and have begun to estimate the charac- 
ter of our Father at its true worth. 

The wisdom of God is manifested in ways 
so complex that we cannot comprehend it. 
It often seems foolishness to us. It requires 
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a larger sweep of vision than ours to grasp 
it. God holds his omnipotence in check until 
the time set by his wisdom for its display. 
His omnipresence is not always manifest and 
everywhere as it is in heaven. He is perfect 
in all these attributes, but they are not so 
manifested to us as always to appear to be 
what they are. But there is never a shadow 
upon his holiness. He may withdraw from 
sight, but so far as he reveals himself he is 
always holy. There is no variation in the 
luster of this attribute, and it shines with 
such refulgence in the character of God that 
no man can look upon his face and live. 

We cannot trace the wisdom of the Crea- 
tor through all his works, but so far as we 
do understand it we both approve and admire 
it. The sublimity of the power manifest in 
creation we never praise sufficiently. No 
words we can invent can adequately set forth 
our appreciation of it. But at the require- 
ments of God’s holiness we rebel. If we 
come to the point where we approve of holi- 
ness, where we unconditionally wish it to 
prevail, where we can say sincerely, “Hal- 
lowed be thy name,” there is evidence of a 
transformation in our character which makes 
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the words the most acceptable salutation that 
could be devised. The disposition to utter 
them must be of divine origin, and it is of 
divine wisdom that they stand first in our 
prayer. There is nothing like them to pro- 
pitiate the favor of God. 

As these words stand first in our prayer 
they point the direction in which the Chris- 
tian life should grow. Our desire to see jus- 
tice prevail, our desire to see mercy dis- 
played, our desire to see happiness abound 
will be determined by our love of holiness. 
Justice that is not based on holiness is un- 
sound in principle and will work injustice 
to some creature. Mercy that overrides holi- 
ness is an encouragement of evildoers, and 
happiness that can abound where holiness is 
neglected has an alloy that will surely make 
its baseness appear sooner or later. 

The love of holiness is the profoundest 
experience of the Christian’s heart. What- 
ever appeals to this feeling awakens the 
deepest emotion. We take pleasure in look- 
ing on bright flowers and brilliant plumage, 
and are delighted as we gaze upon purple 
hills and a red horizon. But the imagina- 
tion never seeks to enlarge the boundaries 
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of these beyond what we see. The neighbor- 
ing contrasts as much as the striking colors 
are required to give us pleasure. To make 
them infinite would take away their charm. 
But the delight of pure water and a clear 
sky is deepened as the imagination sweeps 
out upon the ocean beyond the reach of vi- 
sion, and labors in vain to fix the limits of 
ethereal space. Like the serene vault of the 
sky is the infinite purity of God. We can- 
not limit it. We would not limit it if we 
could. If we can attain to it in some degree 
ourselves it will be the attainment which we 
most desire. 

And holiness is commanded and promised. 
The hope of this is ever before us to beckon 
us on to a higher life. Earth presents many 
scenes of surpassing loveliness and beauty. 
An ocean sunset, a flowery landscape, a 
watery pathway down a broad river in and 
out among a thousand islands, blue and 
purple mountains stretching out afar and 
hiding themselves behind other mountains 
in the distance, bright fleecy clouds, tinged 
with the rays of a sun already set, or bathed 
in its golden light, Edens with landscapes, 
forests, rivers, lakes, flowers, fruits, and 
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waving grain, all the diversified forms of 
earth’s attractions lending their several 
charms to each other and uniting in a 
maze of delight that might well have been 
the fitting theme for the song of the morning 
stars—all these have I seen and felt, to- 
gether with the deeper tones of earth’s sub- 
limer strains. I have been upon the moun- 
tain top in the clear sunlight and seen the 
dark thunder cloud, the fearful battlefield of 
nature’s warring elements, resting on the 
slope below, and listened to the deep-toned 
thunder and its many-voiced echo rolling 
back from distant mountain peaks. But ex- 
pressions of superlative admiration are not 
reserved for such scenes. There is one ex- 
perience that always occurs to my mind as 
distinctly more impressive. 

It was a winter’s morning scene, on a hill- 
top a few hundred feet above an inland lake. 
The night had been cold, and a thick mist 
had risen from the warm waters of the lake, 
and as it crept up the side of the hill it com- 
pletely bathed every object it could reach and 
became suddenly congealed against every- 
thing it touched. It was not a covering of 
ice as of frozen rain. It was not like snow 
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that falls only upon the upper surface. Look 
up, look down, look anywhere or in any 
direction, you could see nothing but a thick 
covering of whiteness. Nothing turned a 
dull side to the eye, no gray spot, however 
small, peered through this gossamer cover- 
ing to look darker for the contrast. It 
wrapped all nature in its folds, and hid every 
brown, dark spot, every sign of uncleanness 
or decay, every withered leaf and drooping 
spear of grass, with a fleecy mantle. Every 
house and tree and rock and knoll, every 
bough and twig and root and bush, every 
rail and post and wall and icy stream was 
clothed with snowy purity. When the sun 
rose above the hills on the opposite side of the 
lake, the whole forest sparkled like gems in 
the high priest’s breastplate, and glistened 
like the golden crown on which was engraved 
“Holiness to the Lord.” It was so awe-in- 
spiring, and so bright and stirring, that no 
superlatives have ever seemed too strong to 
describe it. When I have thought to place 
other scenes above the common experiences 
of life, and have been almost ready to give 
the highest place to some particular view, I 
have always been checked as I have remem- 
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bered the snowy landscape whose deep purity 
thrilled me as it once glittered and glinted 
with dazzling sheen on the hillside above the 
lake. 
' Every fir and pine and hemlock ; 
Wore ermine too rich for an earl; | 


! And the poorest twig on the elm tree | 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. | 


How white and bright was the prospect that 
morning as I went down the hill, which had 
been so dull and dark and hard as I went up 
the night before! 

Yet this is not what has interested me 
most as I have recalled it since. The land- 
scape has a higher lesson and a sweeter 
music for my soul. It is a leaf on which is 
written a promise of God. When I look 
upon my stained soul and think of its dark 
sins, and seem ready to despair of becoming 
better, and there come fears of plunging 
deeper into wickedness and misery, the 
promise comes to me on a sheet folded with 
this pictorial illustration, that J may be 
whiter than snow. And my soul bursts forth 
with the prayer, “Purge me with hyssop, 
and I shall be clean: wash me, and I shall 
be whiter than snow.” 
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Yes, whiter than snow. How much 
brighter is the sky than the earth! Even at 
the distance of a few miles the whitest snow- 
capped mountain loses something of its 
brightness, and its light coming through 
the air grows purple and blue. At greater 
distances it becomes more and more dim, and 
at last it is lost to sight. But the blue of 
the sky comes to us bright and clear from 
immeasurable depths. It has been contrasted 
with the blue of the hills by saying that the 
blue of the sky is not blue color but blue fire. 
We may say in a similar manner that the 
whiteness of snow is but reflected whiteness, 
the holiness of God is living holiness. The 
emblem of purity has stirred within me a 
slumbering sense of want, but it is a sense of 
want that will not be satisfied with the purity 
of snow; it is a longing for living purity. 

How did Bennini, Titian’s master in 
painting, represent the brightness of the 
sky? Ruskin says of him: “He knows the 
earth well, paints it to the full, and to the 
smallest fig-leaf and falling flower, blue hill 
and white-walled city, glittering robe and 
golden hair—to each he will give its luster 
and loveliness, and then as far as with his 
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poor human lips he may declare it, far be- 
yond these, he proclaims that ‘heaven is 
bright.’ ” 

By this cumulation of images, and the 
culmination, as it were, of truth, I have 
sought to realize to myself, so far as I may, 
what it means to say, “Hallowed be thy 
name.” And I think we may well believe 
that it is most pleasing to our Father in 
heaven that we offer this thus as our first 
gift when we seek audience with him. 

Thy kingdom come. Second offering. 
We advance from the character to the work 
of God. He is not now Creator, but Ruler. 
He governs what he has created. His gov- 
ernment is a kingdom. Our Father is King. 
But what conception is in our minds when 
we speak of this kingdom? We cannot be 
completely conscious of all the word con- 
tains, it is too grand a theme. But we 
should have some definite notion, involv- 
ing essential features, if we are to pray for 
it to come. 

First of all, we must think of it as a king- 
dom of law. We speak of an animal king- 
dom, a vegetable and a mineral kingdom. 
There is a sense in which it may be proper 
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to say these are governed by law. But the 
kingdom of heaven or the kingdom of God, 
as meant in our prayer, is governed by law 
in a different sense. What we call the laws 
of nature do not themselves govern nature 
at all. They are at best but the products of 
man’s discernment, and only express the 
nearest approach we can make to an under- 
standing of the way nature behaves herself 
under given circumstances. We see uniform 
results in the activities of nature, and call 
the statement of this uniformity a law. But 
it is not a law governing nature. The activi- 
ties are not determined nor controlled 
through it. Each atom acts according to an 
inherent force given to it, and in no other 
way. It has no insight nor foresight to 
guide it. It does not act in view of results, 
but it simply acts out its own nature. Atoms 
may be controlled by some intelligent being 
in accordance with law, but they cannot be 
controlled by law. Only a free moral agent 
can be thus controlled. But intelligent be- 
ings may act in view of ends to be gained, 
and their actions may be determined and 
controlled by law. 

Thus a kingdom of intelligent beings is 
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a kingdom in a different sense from that of 
the other kingdoms of which we have spoken. 
The subjects of such a kingdom have the al- 
ternative of living in obedience to the law 
as true subjects, or of disobeying them and 
becoming aliens to that kingdom and sub- 
jects of another kingdom. The law obeyed 
tends to continued activity in harmony with 
other activities of the kingdom, tends to life; 
disobeyed, it tends to death. The kingdom 
of heaven is the kingdom of life, and when 
we pray that it may come we pray that its 
laws may be obeyed. 

The coming of the kingdom of heaven is 
not in formal obedience. The law is holy, 
spiritual, heavenly, and requires a spirit of 
obedience—the same spirit which has but 
now prayed, “Hallowed be thy name.” This 
truth is set forth by Him who taught us our 
prayer in comments he made on the law. 
It is not a sufficient obedience of the sixth 
commandment to stop short of taking life; 
for anger is said to be murder. Passion 
must be subdued and evil thoughts banished 
if the prayer is to be answered in us. 

The kingdom of heaven is a kingdom of 
plenty. It is a paternal kingdom, and such 
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a kingdom provides, so far as possible, for 
the wants of its subjects. And the kingdom 
of heaven knows no want. Language is not 
sufficient to express the abundance of the 
supply. But when we speak of an abundant 
supply, how quickly do our spirits cease to 
soar upward toward the spiritual and the 
holy, and how eagerly do we look toward the 
earthly, and grasp after worldly ease and 
comfort. The Saviour’s “Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest,’ makes us think of shirking 
the responsibilities of life. The promise of a 
hundredfold in this life to those who leave 
their own worldly pleasures for Christ’s sake 
we interpret as a kind of commercial transac- 
tion. We complain that we cannot under- 
stand it when we see the most devoted fol- 
lowers of Christ suffer the greatest affliction 
and want, while half-hearted followers or 
those who reject Christ entirely seem to en- 
joy the fullest worldly prosperity. We recall 
the words of the psalmist, “I have been 
young’, and now am old; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread,”’ and say that in some way the cave 
of Adullam, where David hid, Zarephath, 
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where Elijah begged a little bread from 
the hand of a poor widow, and Macherus, 
where one, than whom there had been 
no greater among those born of women was 
left to suffer death, are exceptions to the 
general rule laid down by Scripture. We 
are scarcely able to attach any distinct mean- 
ing to the beatitude, “Blessed are they that 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness: 
for they shall be filled’; and to the revela- 
tion, “I am the bread of life.” The mystery 
of life lies in this, that we see only the sur- 
face, the inner thought is hid from us. We do 
not see far enough nor deep enough to con- 
nect the hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness with David’s righteous ones, nor 
the bread of life with which they are filled 
with the bread which never failed the right- 
eous seed. The kingdom of heaven is a 
spiritual kingdom, and its bounties are spirit- 
ual bounties. The earthly bounties are but 
typical of these, and we know not whether 
the bestowing or the withholding of the 
earthly will make us long most for the 
heavenly. We want the hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, and should 
seek it whether it comes through much or 
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through little of earthly good. In either 
condition 


The hill of Zion yields 
A thousand sacred sweets, 

Before we reach the heavenly fields 
Or walk the golden streets. 


‘And when we reach the heavenly fields we 
shall sing with spiritual meaning, 


O one, O only mansion! 
O paradise of joy! 
Where tears are ever banished, 
And smiles have no alloy. 
Beside thy living waters 
All plants are, great and small, 
The cedar of the forest, 
The hyssop of the wall. 
With jasper glow thy bulwarks, 
Thy streets with emeralds blaze; 
The sardius and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays; 
Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced; 
Thy saints build up the fabric, 
And the corner stone is Christ. 


Perhaps we sometimes explain our failure 
to receive answers to our prayers by charg- 
ing it to our selfishness in that we ask for 
ourselves. But the kingdom of heaven is 
rich enough for all. It is not impoverished 
by giving nor enriched by withholding. No 
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saint or angel will ever envy us what the 
Father in his wisdom gives. We need never 
fear selfishness in asking for the fullness of 
the kingdom of heaven to come into our 
hearts. All that will promote the coming 
of that kingdom we may ask for ourselves. 
It is for the Father’s glory. 

The kingdom of heaven is a kingdom of 
peace. To secure peace to its citizens is one 
of the first objects of a nation. The king- 
dom of heaven brings this good. Jesus, 
whose ministry, whether by miracle or by 
teaching, was a revelation of the laws of 
the kingdom of heaven, holds forth peace 
as the climax of his divine reign. From the 
beginning to the end of his life on earth the 
theme of every strain of harmony was peace. 
The song of the angel choir was, “On earth, 
peace.” The climax of the beatitudes was, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers.” Christ's 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem was as the 
Prince of Peace. The farewell blessing 
which he left the disciples was, “My peace 
I leave with you.” 

When we consider the holiness of God we 
might expect the blessing of the pure in 
heart to be placed above the blessing of the 
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peacemakers, but these last are given the 
seventh and last place, the blessings that fol- 
low being but emphatic repetitions. The 
blessing to the peacemakers is, “They shall 
be called the sons of God.” It is by being 
peacemakers that they show in a pre- 
eminent way their likeness to their Elder 
Brother, and by this they are recognized as 
the sons of God. 

There is peace with the Father. There is 
no longer a fearful looking for judgment 
and fiery indignation. Opposition to the law 
is overcome, and the law is rather welcomed. 
It has become a revelation of the path of 
life. It is a guide, as was the original in- 
tent of the law. It was said, “Of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
not eat of it: for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.” The law 
pointed out the only source of danger in all 
the garden of Eden. Every other fruit was 
given to be enjoyed; this, to be avoided. 
After a long and bitter warfare against good 
and against God we have become reconciled 
to him again, and the sense of peace that 
comes from the forgiveness of sin has noth- 
ing on earth to compare with it. 
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There is peace with the world. Instead 
of bitterness and strife, hatred and envy, 
malice and evil speaking, there is only a de- 
sire to do good and help. We no longer 
quarrel with the ways of Providence. We 
do not pretend to understand them all, but 
we accept them without murmuring and seek — 
to make others better and happier. If their 
lot seems more fortunate than ours we do 
not envy them; if less fortunate, we share 
with them. It is when we show this spirit 
under trying circumstances that the world 
recognizes our relationship with God. 

The prayer means that peace may come to 
all the world. How does a proclamation of 
peace sound to a nation afflicted, broken, im- 
poverished, discouraged by the horrors of 
along war? ‘All hearts beat lighter and all 
nature seems to respond to quickened heart- 
beats. But how weak is such a picture to 
represent the peace on earth which is to dis- 
place not only all national wars, contentions, 
and rivalries, but all private enmity, crime, 
oppression, violence, and dishonesty! If all 
men should become perfect even up to the 
highest ideal standard of the human imag- 
ination what reason would there be for re- 
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joicing! The laws of the kingdom of heaven 
will bring such a peace, and peace more per- 
fect, if obeyed. The gospel is the proclama- 
tion of peace now beginning. Thoughtful 
men see more and more clearly that the 
natural results of the observance of gospel 
principles will be to establish this peace. The 
world is coming, however slowly, to an 
agreement that the laws of the kingdom of 
heaven as proclaimed in the gospel are prac- 
tical and abundantly sufficient to secure a 
state of things on earth beyond anything in 
the age of gold of which the poets sing, be- 
yond anything in the millennium which the 
prophets have foretold, beyond anything in 
the power of words to portray. This grow- 
ing conviction may be seen in the appeals 
made for Christian unity, in the appeals 
made for the peaceable settlement of difficul- 
ties between men, classes of men and na- 
tions, in the optimistic literature of the day 
which appeals to the Sermon on the Mount 
as the standard of morality for men and na- 
tions. 

Our prayer is that this kingdom may 
come, come with all these blessings to the 
race: that it may come to this earth, to men. 
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We do not now pray to be taken to the king- 
dom of heaven, but that the kingdom of 
heaven may come to us; that its beneficent 
rule may be set up in our hearts ; that we may 
be brought under the control and protection 
of its laws; that this lost province of earth 
may be added to the number that give per- 
fect obedience to the laws of this kingdom. 
As at the coming of Christ to earth 

No war or battle sound 

Was heard the world around, 
so when the kingdom of heaven comes into 
the hearts of men passion, fear, and strife 
will die away, and all political and social 
evils find their ready cure. 

We do not pray that one here and an- 
other there may be fitted for the kingdom of 
heaven, but that the kingdom may come to 
all the earth, that its holy laws may be hon- 
ored everywhere and its peace abound to all. 
We are taught thus to pray. It is not our 
own device, and the fact that we are thus 
taught is a prophecy that it will be even as 
we pray. 

Thy will be done. Third offering. How- 
ever perfect the kingdom of heaven may be 
as a kingdom of law, it is not an expression 
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of our highest and final aspirations. We 
began our prayer with an appeal to the 
fatherhood of God. We gave the unques- 
tioning obedience of sons. We waited for 
his word. We felt the constraining force 
of the relationship established through 
Christ, and felt no need of other controlling 
force. As children we knew not but to do 
as our Father might command. It was won- 
drous love that we should be called the sons 
of God. But there was something yet in 
store for us. There was a separate mission 
for us in the fulfillment of which we could 
not always maintain the same consciousness 
of the full presence of God. It is a mystery, 
but as at the creation God, in a sense, left 
our first parents alone, so our strength and 
freedom are now to be developed by a kind 
of solitary struggle with evil, and this is 
necessary to establish our personality. The 
very use of the word “thy” indicates a kind 
of separation between the Father and us 
which involves a responsibility peculiar to 
ourselves. We have an intelligence and will 
of our own. Freedom and intelligence grow, 
and we are given a reign of law. The 
Father becomes King. The command is no 
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longer specific but general. A single word 
covers many cases. But as no two blades of 
grass are ever exactly alike, so no two acts 
are ever exactly the same, and therefore no 
law will exactly meet them both. There will 
always be some points of difference to meet 
which a difference of statement will be re- 
quired. There are often cases in which to 
finite intelligence it seems doubtful which of 
two laws is more applicable. The law is not 
sufficient. We pray, therefore, that in ad- 
dition to the coming of our Father’s king- 
dom of law his will may be done. We want 
such a revelation of his will to the hearts of 
men that they will never go astray nor fail to 
do the very thing our Father wants. 

The Romans were so strict in requiring 
conformity to an exact order that soldiers 
were more severely punished for disobeying 
orders even when victory depended upon 
such disobedience than soldiers who fled 
before the enemy from fear or cowardice. 
Such treatment of disobedience exalts the 
majesty of law, but it shows how inade- 
quate law is to meet all emergencies ade- 
quately. Laws are necessary for human 
government; they made Rome what it was, 
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a pattern for all governments that should 
follow. They were, perhaps, on the whole, 
the best that could be devised for the cir- 
cumstances, but they did not meet every 
case; no general law could meet every case 
as desired, perhaps not any one case in the 
very best way. What would have fitted one 
case exactly would not have applied to many 
cases like a general regulation. General 
laws must be made by taking many cases 
and neglecting to consider the differences. 
It may be said of human law in general that 
it is the highest expression of human wis- 
dom in the practical methods of securing jus- 
tice among men, but it is not possible to 
reach exact justice by it in individual cases. 
Individual interests must suffer for the gen- 
eral good. 

But we long for a care that extends to us 
as individuals. We look up to a personal 
Father, not to an impersonal state. We be- 
lieve his will has taken thought of each one 
of us in particular. We rest on the assur- 
ance that he has numbered even the hairs 
of our heads. He puts our tears into his 
bottle. He who created the material uni- 
verse to conform to the law of gravitation 
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in all the mighty sweep of worlds through 
space did it not by giving force to law, but 
by giving the required force to each atom of 
matter which never loses its identity, and he 
is able to embrace in the exercise of his will 
the joys and sufferings, the aspirations and 
struggles, and the defeats and triumphs of 
each of his children individually. 

All these considerations and many others 
are necessary to make it fully apparent how 
great a difference there is between the sec- 
ond and the third offering, and how great 
an advance the third offering is upon the 
second. We pray for more than the coming 
of our Father’s kingdom when we pray, 
“Thy will be done.” We pray that we may 
each of us be so sanctified and illumined— 
that the whole world may be so sanctified 
and illumined—that every act of every child 
of our Father’s kingdom may respond to our 
Father’s perfect will as the pulse responds 
to heart-beats. 

In earth as in heaven. Applicable to each 
clause of the propitiatory offering, but es- 
pecially to the last. Earth and heaven are 
all that come into our thoughts. Are there 
other worlds than ours inhabited by beings 
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with physical and spiritual natures like our- 
selves? Are there other sinful beings that 
need redemption? Is there a place or state 
that is neither earth nor heaven? These are 
questions with which our prayer is not con- 
cerned; they do not enter our minds. But 
our prayer does také in the whole of earth. 
No spot is left to be in rebellion against our 
Father’s kingdom, or discordant to his will. 
That our solicitude is confined to earth and 
includes all men is evidence not only of a 
desire for the glory of our Father’s king- 
dom on earth, but of an interest in precisely 
that class of beings to whom we may be of 
service in the gospel of that kingdom. We 
link ourselves to the forces that are at work 
for the redemption of the world. If there 
is substantial sincerity in our prayer we 
pledge our efforts in behalf of the salvation 
of all men. Directly and indirectly our in- 
fluence may extend to the whole earth, and 
we would have that influence sanctified for 
bringing men everywhere into harmony with 
the divine will. We would have all men 
work for this end, and we pray that the 
hearts of the ignorant and rebellious may 
be enlightened and sanctified, and that no 
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darkness or sin may be found anywhere; 
that there may be no dark continent, no dark 
island, no dark heart in this earth. 

But what significance is there for us in 
the last words, “as in heaven”? The heaven 
upon which we look is so vast that science 
has found no measure by which we may tell 
its dimensions in numbers. The imagination 
pictures a heaven extending so far beyond 
our vision that what we see forms no meas- 
ure for the heaven we do not see. In the 
German language the thought has been beau- 
tifully crystallized in the form of speech. 
The sun, the moon, and the visible stars are 
spoken of not as in the heavens, but on 
heaven. It is as though the visible universe 
is so thin a veil between ourselves and the 
infinite space beyond that the stars must be 
thought of as only on the surface of the 
heavenly abyss. It was said above that per- 
haps we should not think of heaven as a 
place. But we are obliged to think and 
speak of it, at least figuratively, in the lan- 
guage of space. Jacob’s ladder rested on 
the earth and extended upward till its top 
reached heaven. Stephen looking up saw 
the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
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standing on the right hand of God. John 
saw the new Jerusalem coming down from 
God out of heaven, and an angel was meas- 
uring it with his reed. It is evident we 
should not take this language literally, but 
it should have some meaning for us. One 
evident purpose seems to be to impress us 
with what is meant by the infinity of the 
divine attributes. In no other way can our 
thoughts of God be so enlarged. If we can- 
- not measure the infinity of space, neither can 
we tell the wisdom, the power, and the glory 
_ of God. How childish for us to harbor for 
a moment a doubt that his wisdom. is able 
to reconcile the great problems of Creator’s 
love and creature’s guilt, of God’s. sover- 
eignty and man’s free will, of divine decrees 
and human responsibility! These questions 
may perplex our wisdom, but should not dis- 
turb our confidence in our heavenly Father’s 
wisdom. With our narrow thoughts thus 
broadened by the imagination the word 
“heaven” in our prayer suggests the extent 
of our Father’s kingdom and the multitude 
of the unnumbered army of obedient spirits 
that delight to do his will. ‘And if the will 
of God is done throughout such a vast do- 
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main by such a host of angels, how small 
a thing it is to ask that it may be done in 
earth the same! How can we lack faith to 
believe that the answer to our prayer will 
not be delayed? 

But it is pertinent to ask, What do we 
know. about this vast spiritual realm which 
we call heaven, that we make it so uncon- 
ditionally the limit and the ideal of all per- 
fection? Let us stop and consider if there 
is any intelligence in this part of our petition. 

We will consider first the visible heavens. 
It is said of them, ““The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowl- 
edge. There is no speech nor language, 
where their voice is not heard. Their line 
is gone out through all the earth.” So per- 
fectly: do the material elements obey their 
Creator’s will and serve his intelligent pur- 
pose that since time began, according to all 
belief, no atom of all the universe has failed 
to fulfill the purpose of its creation. 

This constancy is but symbolic of the 
obedience of the angels of God. Wherever 
we read of the work or mission of the heay- 
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enly angels we always find them serving 
the will of God. Never do we find them dis- 
obeying that will, never seeking purposes of 
their own. There is never a word of com- 
plaint against them for disobedience, lack of 
intelligence, or slackness. True as the needle 
to the pole they move at the command of 
Jehovah. The very name by which they are 
called means “one sent,” and proclaims their 
character. The angels who once rebelled, 
we are expressly told, do not remain with 
the heavenly host in the presence of the Crea- 
tor, but are reserved in chains of darkness. 
It is true that we know but little of heaven 
and of angelic spirits, but what we do know 
tells of obedience to our Father’s will in a 
manner that shows no fault. 

What a mission is given to man to do the 
will of God on earth as the angels do it in 
heaven! Think of the angels whose mission 
has been reported to us in Holy Writ! Think 
of them visiting Lot to deliver him from un- 
godly Sodom, talking with Abraham in the 
cool of the day and revealing the wonderful 
plan God had formed for the great nation, 
and, obscurely, the wonderful plan of sal- 
vation of the world. Think of them com- 
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forting Hagar in the wilderness when ready 
to die, passing from heaven to earth and 
from earth to heaven in the vision of Jacob, 
as it were to tune his thoughts and affections 
to diviner things than the earthly inheritance 
he had bought with a mess of pottage, and 
the ill-understood blessing which he had 
taken by deception, angels bringing the heav- 
enly influences so to earth as to change the 
place and make it seem the house of God and 
the gate of heaven. Think of them sent to 
Babylon to share the seven times heated fur- 
nace with the three worthies and to quench 
the fiery flames, sent to shut the lion’s mouth 
and deliver Daniel. Think of them singing 
their heavenly music above the shepherds 
on the plains of Bethlehem, ministering to 
Jesus after the temptation, at the tomb in 
the early morning to roll away the stone and 
announce to Mary and the mourning dis- 
ciples the resurrection of the Saviour. Think 
of them visiting Peter in prison and deliver- 
ing him, revealing on Patmos the wonderful 
story of the Church of Christ, the church 
militant and triumphant. Then think of the 
service in heaven revealed to the startled vi- 
sion of Isaiah, the service of the newborn as 
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again revealed in the Apocalyptic vision. As 
in heaven—our prayer is that such may be 
our service, the service of all men, here on 
earth. How apt we are to forget that the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand, that it is to be 
set up here. This earth is not always to be 
the alien province, a far off country, which it 
is now. There is to be a new earth, and the 
new earth is to be like heaven. It is to be 
made a new earth, made like heaven, only as 

the Father’s will is done here as in heaven. 
In our prayers we should not forget this des- 
tiny of earth. 


III 


Give us this day our daily bread, 

And forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors; 

and 

Lead us not into temptation, 

But deliver us from evil. 

Petition proper. It consists of two parts, 
each of which is a couplet. We first pray 
for immediate blessings, then for future care. 
First, Give and Forgive. It is simple, direct, 
and urgent. It expresses fundamental wants, 
and most naturally represents, if it does not 
include, all wants. We are in need of bread 
to support physical life, and as we can neither 
earn nor repay the divine gift we ask to be 
forgiven the debt we cannot pay. We need 
bread for spiritual life, and we ask to be for- 
given the sins that make us unworthy of this 
gift. The second part is a prayer for guid- 
ance, and is both positive and negative. We 
pray not to be led into temptation, but, on the 
other hand, to be delivered from the evil to 
which we are liable. 

54 
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Give. Not a demand, but a request or 
prayer. We have no claim upon God. We 
have never conferred anything upon him for 
which we can ask a return. When we have 
done all that is in our power to do we must 
confess that we are unprofitable servants. 
All we can say of the reason why God. should 
show us any good is that he has found in us 
an opportunity to reveal his mercy and be- 
nevolence, and it pleases him to give. If we 
think of our oneness with his Son as the 
ground of asking, we remember that this, 
too, was his free gift, and we derive no 
claim for ourselves through this, though it 
gives us faith to ask for every needed bless- 
ing; for how shall not He who spared not 
his own Son with him freely gives us all 
things P 

We are dependent on God for all the boun- 
ties of life. The fact that we have so many, 
things for which we never think of asking, 
such as air and sunlight, the love of friends, 
and most of the common and most neces- 
sary; blessings, is no evidence that they are 
not gifts. The bread for which we pray we 
should, perhaps, receive if we did not ask 
for it. There are some gifts which we should 
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not receive, could not receive, if we did not 
ask for them. But the multitude of mercies 
which we are conscious of enjoying daily 
come to all whether they ask or not, as the 
rain is sent upon the just and the unjust. 
But the bread we receive without asking is 
not the same blessing as that which comes 
in answer to prayer. How careful parents 
are to teach their children to ask for things, 
and to ask in such a manner as to show a 
right spirit, instead of taking everything 
they may happen to want as their indisputa- 
ble right. Grant that we might receive the 
things we ask if we did not ask for them— 
and our heavenly Father knows we have 
need of these things before we ask him— 
they would not be given in the same way, 
nor received in the same way. A child might 
refuse obedience to his parents, and abuse 
the privileges of the home, and still say that 
according to the usages under which society 
exists the parents were bound to support him, 
and that they would support him, notwith- 
standing his unfilial conduct. Yet the par- 
ents might justly answer that they were not 
bound to support him under the same roof, 
and give him their society. The child would 
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find support in banishment from home, even 
if he had the same bread to eat and the same 
garments to wear, very different from that 
of the darling of the household. It is some- 
times urged against prayer that whatever 
we receive in life comes in accordance with 
fixed law, and our praying can make no dif- 
ference with the gifts. But it does make a 
difference even with those things which we 
all say come in accordance with the laws of 
nature. The laws of nature do not give 
them. They are provided by an infinitely 
wise and good Father, in accordance with 
law, it may be, but still by his benevolent 
care. He has provided these things not 
simply that we may enjoy them, for no man 
liveth to himself. Our enjoyment is inci- 
dental, and there is a great purpose in the 
gifts that require a proper use of them. Our 
heavenly Father is seeking to bring us up 
as members of a holy family; and he has 
established as one means to this end the 
proprieties of giving and receiving, of which 
one is that we should acknowledge our de- 
pendence by asking for the things we need. 
Even nature has taught us this law through 
the family. We may receive if we do not 
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ask, but we shall receive in banishment. The 
gift, too, will be differently given. We may 
not now see the difference, but there will be 
a difference with the Giver, as well as a dif- 
ference in us. In one case it is a gift of love, 
in the other a gift of forbearance. And we 
know not how soon forbearance will cease, 
and we shall be left to learn that the time 
when we may look even for the gifts of for- 
bearance does not continue forever. 

This day. Not day by day, but this day. 
We ask in view of the present need. To- 
morrow is not ours to claim, and we could 
ask for bread for it only conditionally, which 
would greatly change the spirit of our 
prayer. It is not without divine providence 
that we have wants, and one purpose is to 
teach us our dependence. We must learn 
to trust our heavenly Father. But we can- 
not feel a want of tomorrow’s bread, we 
can only feel a fear with reference to it. To 
change our request for the supply of a pres- 
ent and felt need to a general prayer for 
supplies to meet contingent wants is to miss 
the lesson our heavenly Father would teach 
us by giving the consciousness of want. It 
does not change this to say that we are re- 
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quired to have a due regard for the future. 
The sense of want has a lesson of its own, 
and its peculiar lesson is to bring us into 
closer relations to those on whom we depend 
to help us in need than any we feel from 
other experiences of life. If we need bread 
day by day we shall go to the Giver of bread 
each day and ask for it with ever-increasing 
faith. 

Our daily bread. Needful food, like 
“those things that are needful for the body,” 
of which James speaks; especially food with- 
out which life would not be sustained, and 
so pointing to the bread of life without 
which we would suffer spiritual death. That 
physical and spiritual life may serve the pur- 
poses of the Giver, we should ask for all 
those things which our heavenly Father 
knoweth we have need of to enable us to 
fulfill his will. 

Though the bread is a gift it is our bread. 
Perhaps we should not dare make the prayer 
in this form if the Lord had not taught us 
to use the very words, “Give us our bread.” 
How can we harmonize give and our? It 
must be that the word “our” has an unusual 
lesson for us here, as it had in the first ex- 
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pression, “Our Father.” But it is not the 
same lesson here as there, for it has not the 
same necessity. The most obvious reason 
for calling the bread ours seems to be im- 
plied in the word “daily.” By this it is most 
natural to understand such as is fitted to 
our needs, or to sustain life. The fact that 
the Creator has created these bodies with 
such wants and has created food to supply 
the wants clearly indicates that the food 
was designed for us, and we may say it be- 
longs to us in the same way as sunshine be- 
longs toa plant. We cannot fulfill our mis- 
sion without it, and we are under obligation 
to render the service to the Creator which 
can only be rendered when our bodies are 
nourished with this food. In this sense the 
daily bread is our bread. 

But it should be ours in still another sense. 
In the sense named no particular bread is 
ours. We should have a claim upon the in- 
dividual loaf. We may have raised the 
grain, or made the bread, or given some one 
else an equivalent for it. Or some one may. 
have recognized our natural claim to bread 
and given us this in charity. In any case 
we should have the highest claim possible 
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for us to acquire to call it our bread. We 
should pray for that which is our own by all 
the rights we are able to establish through 
diligence and wisely directed effort, and we 
should only pray for such things as are de- 
signed for us, fitted to do us good, and ours 
through the exercise of our best powers to 
gain an individual claim upon them. 

Perhaps we have not been acctistomed to 
see this lesson in our prayer. The same has 
been given us many times in experience and 
we have been slow to learn it there. We 
pray for things we do not need, for things 
that would do us harm, and for things which 
we do not strive to make our own by such 
means as our heavenly Father has given to 
win them, and then complain that our 
prayers are not heard, and grow indifferent 
in our asking. Especially we expect spirit- 
ual blessings on the simple claim of need, 
and wonder when they do not come with- 
out our effort to win them. The words of 
our prayer should lead us to see the right- 
eousness of wrestling in prayer. 

‘4nd. Connecting the two parts of the 
first couplet closely together. The petition 
is not made up of four parts or four separate 
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petitions put together loosely, but of two 
pairs, each pair having its parts so related 
to each other as almost to form a single peti- 
tion. 

Forgive us our debts. Not sins, as in 
Luke in a prayer similar to this, apparently 
given under other circumstances. With all 
our claims to the bread we receive there is 
still a great debt due to our heavenly Father 
for it, a debt unpaid, a debt we are unable to 
pay. There is a debt of gratitude for the 
life that enjoys the gift. There is a debt 
due for providing the bread and the means 
by which it is gained. There is a debt due 
for failure to use the fullness of our powers 
in gaining individual claim upon it. There is 
a debt due for failure to use the strength ob- 
tained from the bread in the service of our 
Benefactor. These debts we ask to have for- 
given. When we pray this prayer thinking 
of these debts, thinking of all our neglect and 
feeble efforts, of all our waste and selfishness, 
in addition to deep gratitude to God for un- 
deserved bounties, we are overcome by the 
force of constraining love, and we resolve to 
live lives of greater faithfulness and zeal in 
future service. 
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But the word “debts” includes all trans- 
gressions, indebtedness for acts committed 
against the will of God as well as acts of 
omission or inability to pay. In a legal 
and in a moral sense we are debtors to do 
the whole law, which embraces not only 
“Thou shalt,” but also “Thou shalt not.” We 
pray for the forgiveness of all our sins. We 
see more clearly our moral guilt when we 
transgress a known command than when 
we come short of duty, through negligence 
or lack of consecration, and it is perhaps 
for this reason that the Lord uses the word 
“trespasses” below where he would make the 
‘strongest appeal to our consciences. But 
we should have hearts so tender toward our 
heavenly Father that we should not only 
feel it when we have gone contrary to his 
plain commands, we should be sensitive to 
the least failure to do his will. The higher 
our Christian life rises, and the more conse- 
crated we are, the more we shall pray for 
the forgiveness of those debts which we do 
not classify as transgressions. 

It may be asked if the us and our here in- 
clude the Saviour as we found the our must 
do in the first clause of our prayer. Christ 
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is still one with us, and without him we 
could not hope for forgiveness. He became 
sin for us who knew no sin. In the sixty- 
ninth psalm it is doubtless he that says, 
“Then I restored that which I took not 
away.” He restored the broken law. We 
have indeed robbed God and come short of 
his glory, but Christ has rendered satisfac- 
tion for our sins, and we are saved through 
him. But the question may be raised how 
we can be or need be really forgiven if 
Christ has paid our debt and we are united 
to him. Our relationship to Christ is so 
real and so fundamental that this question 
must be frankly answered to satisfy us. We 
must not seek to cover up anything here. 
But an answer clear, simple, and conclusive 
may be given. It is on the ground of this 
very work of Christ for us that we find rea- 
son for our deepest humiliation and the 
greatest need to ask forgiveness. Suppose 
our debt was due to him and our transgres- 
sions were against him, how could he re- 
ceive us into favor except by forgiveness? 
Suppose we should continue to disregard his 
wishes and to transgress his laws after we 
had received forgiveness and promised him 
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our service with the most solemn vows, what 
infinite mercy and forgiveness we should 
be obliged to ask in asking his favor again! 
Now let us remember that Christ is not only 
one with us but one with the Father, and we 
shall see that all our sins against God are 
sins against him, and all our debts to God 
are debts to Christ, and we must confess that 
we have nothing to offer him except a sin- 
sick soul in sorest need of compassion and 
'forgiveness. And when we add to this all 
he has done and suffered for us to make for- 
giveness possible, we reach a limit beyond 
which imagination cannot go in seeking rea- 
sons for our asking the pardon of our sins 
and the remission of our debts. 


Sighs and tears my sorrow speak, 
Shame and grief are on my cheek: 
Mercy, mercy, Lord! I seek. 

As we forgive (have forgiven) our debt- 
ors. “Have forgiven” seems to have better 
authority than “forgive,” and to have a 
greater force in this place. Future contin- 
gencies, resolutions, and general purposes 
do not have the same force with us as facts 
and. deeds that have been done. As in ask- 
ing for daily bread we pleaded a specific 
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want that was felt, so here we urge specific 
acts of which we are conscious. 

Our debtors. Not those who trespass. In 
Luke, where forgiveness of sin is asked, the 
plea made is, “For we forgive every one 
that is indebted to us.” This does not imply 
that there is not a sacred obligation to pay 
indebtedness. It cannot be that we are re- 
quired to forgive debts and at the same time 
are not required to pay what we owe. Nor 
does it mean that we may be careless about 
our obligations. It diminishes in no way 
‘the sacredness of any duty. If we will turn 
back again to our prayer for the forgiveness 
of our debts we may find a consistent inter- 
pretation of this forgiveness. In connecting 
“our debts” with “our bread” we found that 
we must make the bread for which we asked 
ours in the highest sense possible for us. In 
the same way, those on whom we bestow fa- 
vors should earn those favors as far as pos- 
sible. But when it is not possible for one 
to pay, for the things we know he ought to 
have and we can supply the want, we should 
not withhold our giving, even though past 
favors may have remained unpaid. Society 
largely rests on a reciprocity of benefits; 
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nevertheless for every Christian to have for- 
given his debtors as we ask to be forgiven 
would raise the Christian world to a sublime 
condition of peace to which few have ever 
attained. Few evils have been the source of 
more bitterness than unrequited favors, and 
neither the fault nor the bitterness all lies 
with the debtor. To give only to receive as 
much again or even more is not fraternity, 
is not even friendship. Sinners lend to sin- 
‘ners on the same terms, and feed each other’s 
selfishness. God has given the opportunity 
and the ability to some to lend or give, and 
he designed it as an equal favor to the lender 
and the debtor, to the giver and the receiver. 
But as loans are made and regarded when 
a debtor fails to pay, no matter for what 
cause, there is hardness on the part of the 
lender, and as his friendship cannot be re- 
lied on longer to aid the unforttinate debtor 
there is disappointment and hardness also 
on his part, and the warmest friends become 
bitter enemies. And so it comes about with 
utmost regularity, as has been wisely said, 
For who not needs shall never lack a friend, 


And who in want a hollow friend doth try 
Directly seasons him his enemy. 
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And the hermit in his cell is given reason 
for his complaint, 
And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep? 


And the more powerful the benefactor is 
the more likely he is, perhaps, to take offense. 
But our Father in heaven, with his infinite 
power, does not treat us so. Wolsey could 
say with truth, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 


I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


Alas that to all the other things for which 
we ask forgiveness we must add also this, 
that we have not forgiven our debtors as we 
ask to be forgiven! We may well tremble 
as we remember the words with which the 
Lord enforces forgiveness: “If ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses.” ‘And again 
he enforced the same by the parable of the 
king who forgave his servant ten thousand 
talents, but when this servant would not for- 
give his fellow servant a hundred pence the 
king gave him over to the tormentors till he 
should pay all that was due from him. Such 
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language would not have been used except 
that it is of the greatest importance in estab- 
lishing a Christian community that we apply 
the golden rule to this part of our conduct 
and forgive every one his trespasses. 

And. Connecting the two parts of the pe- 
tition—that for present help and that for 
future guidance. 

Lead us. The central thought of this part 
of the petition. We have made so many and 

so great failures in the past that we rightly 
distrust ourselves, and ask our heavenly 
Father to lead us in the future. The thought 
is carried out in a negative and in a positive 
way. We pray that we may not be led into 
temptation, but rather that we may be deliv- 
ered from evil into which, or under the influ- 
ence of which, our wayward inclinations are 
continually hurrying us, 

Not into temptation. We are told by 
Peter not to think it strange concerning the 
fiery trial (temptation) which is to try us, 
as though it were a strange thing, but to 
rejoice at being made partakers of Christ’s 
sufferings. The early martyrs so rejoiced, 
for they went joyfully to the trial of fire, 
that’ they might show their love and zeal. 
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Ours is not to be a prayer to be relieved from 
all hardships and trials, for the trial of our 
faith is more precious than that of gold, and 
that is tried by fire. But fire cannot corrupt 
gold, and trials would not harm us were we 
pure and holy. But when temptations, attack- 
ing from without, find a traitor in our own 
hearts we fall an easy prey. Such are the 
temptations of which James speaks when he 
says a man is tempted when he is drawn 
away of his own lusts and enticed. We pray 
that under our Father’s guidance we may 
not be led in the way of such temptations. 
And our Father will not suffer us to be 
tempted beyond what we are able to bear, 
but will with every temptation provide a way 
of escape. We know our weakness, we have 
had proof of it, and we know not what we 
can bear, and as it would be presumption 
for us to enter voluntarily into any tempta- 
tion we pray that we may not be led into 
any. 

Bui deliver us from (the) evil. We know 
that we can gain no physical strength with- 
out exercise of the body, and equally we 
know that we can gain no spiritual strength 
without the trial of our faith. While we 
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pray not to be led into temptation, we know 
that service will be required to test and de- 
velop our spiritual powers, even as gold is 
tried in the fire to purify it from all dross, 
and we pray that from the evil that threat- 
ens in all such temptations we may be de- 
livered. “The evil,’ as it stands in the 
Greek, may be that which is evil, evil, as in 
our translation, or the evil one, that is, Satan. 
Perhaps it would not be a strained interpre- 
tation if we included both ideas in the am- 
biguous phrase. We are taught elsewhere 
to recognize the power of the evil one, and 
there may be many temptations which too 
often appeal successfully to our evil natures, 
and from this combination of the powers of 
evil we pray to be delivered. 


IV. 


The doxology, “For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, forever. 
Amen,” has so little authority that some who 
claim a place for it as a part of our Lord’s 
words justify themselves almost entirely on 
the ground of the propriety of the expression. 
Its absence from all the older manuscripts 
and the liability of its being added from 
some liturgical use unite with the strongest 
force to throw doubt upon its genuineness as 
a part of the original prayer. At best it 
seems but a repetition of the propitiatory of- 
fering at the beginning of the prayer with 
the order inverted. The “glory” is the glory 
of the holiness of God, and “the kingdom 
and the power” represents the kingdom and 
the will united as a loose expression for a 
single thought. But its use in common serv- 
ice is not impaired, nor rendered more ob- 
jectionable than other combinations of 
sacred forms of expression with our own 
language. 

The whole of our prayer is for this earth, 
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and for our earthly life. It is a link be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New. We 
feel the requirements of earth, we plead for 
grace from heaven. But the hour will come 
when our adoration and prayer will per- 
tain to another world. It may be we shall be 
saying with Paul, “The time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give me at that day.” 
We may be looking into the open heaven, 
like Stephen, and saying, “Lord Jesus, re- 
. ceive my spirit.” We may be joining with 
the throng above, and the theme of our 
prayer and praise, although all involved in 
our prayer here below, will enlarge in our 
thoughts, as the heavens of which we speak 
are larger than the heavens we see, as 
thoughts of eternity are larger than thoughts 
of time. It is not forbidden us to anticipate 
these reflections in our limited way even here, 
and in so doing we are weaned from earthly 
allurements, and led to fix our affections on 
things above, where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God. 
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O sweet and blessed country, 
Shall I ever see thy face? 

O sweet and blessed country, 
Shall°I ever win thy grace? 

I have the hope within me 
To comfort and to bless; 

Shall I ever win the prize itself? 
O tell me, tell me, Yes. 


As we dwell on this theme and it fills 
the imagination with the glories that await 
us there, we turn back again to our prayer, 
and the personal petition, which we perhaps 
thought ought to have come first, when we 
began to pray, and which, perhaps, seemed 
too much subordinated, occupies less of our 
attention, and we see the propitiatory part 
more and more as a prayer for ourselves, 
as we become more and more united in spirit 
and understanding with our Lord. And now 
we see a beauty never imagined before in 
our Lord’s “After this manner therefore 


pray ye.” 
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